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classification of the Malurine. According to him* all the true 
species of Drymæca possess only ten rectrices, while the species 
of Cisticola have twelve. This circumstance necessitates and 
clearly establishes the generic separation of the two forms. 

I cannot but greatly regret that the Malurine within my 
reach for examination are for the most part injured by bad pre- 
paration, and consequently it is impossible for me with certamty 
to determine the number of rectrices in all of them. 

On a further inspection of the North-east African species, I 
find only fen rectrices in Drymeca mystacea (no. 7). 

The following have twelve rectrices, and therefore must be 
referred to the genus Cisticola :—Drymæca rufifrons (no. 6), 
D. clamans (no. 8), D. iodoptera (no. 11), D. flaveola (no. 16), 
D. robusta (no. 17), D. lugubris (no. 19), D. ruficeps (no. 21) 
with its allies, D. pachyrhyncha (no. 25), D. cinerascens (no. 26), 
with, of course, D. cisticola (= Cisticola schenicola) (no. 27) 
and D. ferruginea (no. 28). 

My examples of Drymeca gracilis (no. 9), D. marginata (no. 
(12), and D. inquieta (no. 24) are all injured in the tail. 

Lastly, I may mention that the species of the genera Catriscus, 
Hemipteryx, and Oligocercus have twelve rectrices. 


XI.—Stray Notes on Ornithology in India. 
By Arran Humr, C.B. 


No. III. My first Nests of Bonelli’s Eagle. 


Axsout a mile above the confluence of the clear blue waters of 
the Chambal and the muddy stream of the Jumna, in a range of 
bold perpendicular clay cliffs that rise more than a hundred fect 
above the cold-weather level of the former, I took my first nest 
of Bonelli’s Eagle (Nisaetus bonellit). In the rainy season, water 


* [I owe the knowledge of this distinction to the kindness of Mr. Swin- 
hoe, and some years ago availed myself of it (Proc. Zool. Soc. 1865, 
p. 48); but I am unable to say to whose discrimination its discovery is 
originally due. Dr. Jerdon was aware of it, as the diagnostic characters 
given by him for the several genera of Drymæcine (B, Ind. i. pp. 164- 
187) show.—A. N.] 
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trickling from above had (in a way trickling water often does) 
worn a deep recess into the face of the cliff, about a third of the 
way down. Above and below it had merely grooved the sur- 
face broadly, but here (finding a softer bed, I suppose) it had worn 
in a recess some five feet high and three feet deep and broad. 
The bottom of this recess sloped downwards; but the birds, by 
using branches with large twiggy extremities, had built up a 
level platform that projected some two feet beyond the face of 
the cliff. It was a great mass of sticks fully half a ton in 
weight, and on this platforin (with only her head visible from 
where we stood at the water’s edge) an old female Eagle sat in 
state. This was on Christmas-day! Itis not many holidays a 
really working official gets in India, or at least can afford to give 
himself; and part of mine are generally spent in the open air, 
gun in hand. 

At the foot of the cliffs is a talus of rough blocks of clay that 
it will take many a flood yet to amalgamate; and up this I 
crept until I was only about sixty feet below the nest. Here, 
however, I could see nothing of the bird; I shouted and kicked 
tlie cliff, the men below screamed, threw fragments of kunker 
(one of which very nearly blinded mc), and by various signs 
attempted to indicate to Mrs. Bonelli that a change of locality 
was desirable. Serenely sublime in the discharge of her maternal 
duties, that lady took no notice whatsoever of the uproar below. 
Accustomed to the passage of noisy boat-erews, and, like some 
other sovereigns who sit calmly aloft, unable to realize that 
it is really against their sacred selves that the mob beneath is 
howling, the eagle never moved. Beaten at our first move, we 
changed our plan; I crept down the talus aud sent up a man to 
throw down dust and small picees of carth (we were afraid of 
breaking the eggs), in the hopes of driving her off the nest. 
Luckily the very first picce of earth hit her; then came a shower 
of sand; and concluding, I suppose, tuat the cliff was (as it 
often does) about to fall, she flew off the nest with a rapid 
swoop. Bang, bang, both barrels, 12 bore, No. 3, green car- 
tridge, full in the chest (as the body showed when we skinned it); 
and yet, with a half fall, hke atumbler-pigeon, through some 
fifteen or twenty feet, she recovered herself and swooped away 
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as if unhurt, close along the face of the cliff; a hundred yards 
further I saw a tremor; then in a moment it was clear that she 
was in the death-struggle; she began to sink, and an instant 
after fell over and over on to a flat block of clay with almost 
incredible violence. The dust flew up from where she fell as if 
a shell had dropped there; but, as a specimen, the bird was 
scarcely injured. 

We had scarcely secured the female, after the manner of 
bird-stuffers, plugging nostrils and shot-holes, stuffing throat, 
and smoothing feathers, when we heard a shrill creaking ery, 
and saw the male coming straight for the nest with a bird 
(which turned out to be a Turtur cambayensis) in his talons. 
Coming to the nest, he seemed surprised to find it empty; he 
took no notice whatsoever of us, nor did he apparently catch 
sight of his mate stretched out with her white breast uppermost 
on the decklike platform of our barge, but he straightway settled 
himself down in the middle of the nest, and became entirely 
invisible. Again tiny stones were thrown down; and after 
standing up, staring proudly round, and stalking to the edge, 
where he was hailed with shouts, he flew off slowly, swooping 
down to within twenty yards of where I sat, and the next 
moment dropped stone dead with only a loose charge of No. 6 
through him. He was much smaller than the female: she 
measured 29 inches in length, nearly 70 in expanse, and weighed 
close on 6 lbs. ; he was only 26 inches in length, 62 in expanse, 
and about 4 lbs. in weight. 

We had now to get the eggs, if eggs there were, because as 
yet we could only guess and surmise in regard to these. Just 
above the recess the cliff bosomed out with a full swell for some 
two or three feet, effectually preventing any one’s looking down 
into the nest from above, or, except by an accidental ‘‘ cannon” 
in the broad groove (such as my boatman had had the luck to 
make at the very first shot), from even throwing anything down 
into it. Above the swell the cliff was as nearly perpendicular 
as might be; and it really did seem as if getting into that nest 
would be no easy matter. However, some six feet east of the 
nest passed a sort of fault or crack, which traverscd the cliff at 
an angle of about 45°; and duwn this, a stout rope round the 
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waist, with infinite trouble and no little danger, a way was 
found after all to the nest. Once there, it was a firm platform 
of sticks, at least 5 feet by 33. In the middle of this a circle of 
about 20 inches in diameter was smoothed over with fine green 
twigs of the peeloo (Salvadora persica); and on this again a 
circle of about a foot in diameter was smoothly spread with green 
leathery leaves of the same tree, on which reposed the coveted 
treasures, two fresh eggs. 

One of these eggs was bluish-white, blotched and speckled 
very feebly, but thickly, towards the larger end, with pale red- 
dish-brown. It measured 3 inches in length by 2:187 in breadth. 
The other was almost pure bluish-white, with scarcely any 
traces of markings anywhere, and measured 2°812 in. in length, 
by 2125 in breadth. I had always felt morally certain that 
the egg figured by Dr. Bree never belonged to this species, but 
was probably only a well-coloured Neophron’s; but now the 
thing was certain; no bird that laid the eggs I had in my 
hand could ever have laid an egg similar to that given in his 
‘ Birds of Europe.’ 

A few days later, in similar cliffs, a few miles higher up, I 
found another nest. This time, however, the platform was much 
larger, and was only about six feet below the top of the cliff. 
One could look into it without the shghtest difficulty ; and a wolf 
or jackal could assuredly have made his way there easily, as even 
I got down to it without help and without a rope. The platform 
of sticks was fully 5 feet in diameter ; there was the same smooth 
patch of twigs, and smaller smooth circle of green leaves, this 
time of the peepul (Ficus religiosa); and, as in the former 
case, on the leaves, about five inches apart, lay two fresh eggs. 
These had a bluish-white ground, blotched all over, but thinly 
and very feebly, with pale dingy reddish-brown, and they mea- 
sured, the one 3°312 in., and the other 2:562, by 2 inches. 
The eggs were, therefore, considerably less than those above 
described ; while the female, which I shot as she left the nest, 
was a much younger and smaller one than the magnificent bird 


first killed. 


